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REVIEWS IIS 

Recent publications of the Sage Foundation have sought to meet 
this need. They have emphasized publicity and public education 
particularly in matters of public health, child welfare, and the like. 
The Liberty Loan campaigns showed what could be done. These new 
volumes have analyzed, criticized and summarized the recent experience 
in this field of social publicity. They emphasize particularly the im- 
portance of following up campaigns after they have been started. They 
show how the newspapers, the schools, and local societies can be used 
for this purpose. In this way they are helping to solve the problem 
of leisure time in this very busy and very restless country. 

The most interesting and suggestive of these books is the little 
pamphlet entitled The Health Show Comes to Town in which Dr. W. W. 
Peters describes his health campaigns in. China. In this description 
and the pictures which accompany it the awakening of China is fairly 
visualized. The feature of this campaign was the use of dramatic 
action, as well as mechanical and electrical devices, to illustrate his 
talks. These illustrated talks show better than anything mentioned 
in Mr. and Mrs. Routzahn's other books the possibilities of visual 
education and of the moving picture. 

Robert E. Park 

University of Chicago 



The Voice of the Negro, 1919. By Robert T. Kerlin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+188. $2.50. 

This is an exhibit in his own language of what the Negro in the 
United States is now thinking, and as such it deserves careful reading 
on the part of everybody who is interested in our greatest race problem. 
In the editor's words, it is a "compilation from the colored press of 
America for the four months immediately succeeding the Washington 

riot Virtually the entire Afro-American press, consisting of two 

dailies, a dozen magazines, and nearly three hundred weeklies, has been 
drawn upon." The editor is professor of English in Virginia Military 
Institute. He has succeeded in being fairly representative in his selec- 
tion of material and in his attempt to let the press speak for itself. 
Prominent among the topics touched upon are the Negro's reaction to the 
world-war, six recent riots, present-day Negro grievances, labor move- 
ments and bolshevism among colored workers, and general Negro 
progress. 

It is only natural if some Negro leaders have already welcomed the 
book as an attempt on the " white " side of the " line " to state their cause, 
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and the reader may get the impression that Professor Kerlin is taking 
one side of the case only. One should notice, however, that the edi- 
torial comment is very restrained and limited to what is evidently 
required for an understanding of the evidence. The attitude is thor- 
oughly honest throughout and places the responsibility for what is said 
squarely upon the Negro himself. 

Frederick G. Detweixer 
University of Chicago 



History of the American Negro. By A. B. Caldwell. Atlanta, 
Ga.: A. B. Caldwell Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 757. $3.00. 
This is a book containing 276 biographies and autobiographies of 
men who were distinguished in their own communities, but the com- 
munities were small and undistinguished. Most of the names mentioned 
here are those of ministers. The biographies tell the stories of strange 
and pathetic struggles to get an education and win distinction in the 
small world in which they lived. Several of these people have vague 
traditions of their African ancestry. A unique and interesting book. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



Liberty and the News. By Walter Lippmann. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 104. $1.00. 

It was, I think, Max Stirner, the most consequent of anarchists, who 
said that the last tyranny was "the tyranny of the idea." Mr. Walter 
Lippman has made the same discovery independently and has written a 
book about it. He says: "Just as the most poisonous form of disorder 
is the mob incited from high places, the most immoral act the immorality 
of a government, so the most destructive form of untruth is sophistry 
and propaganda by those whose profession it is to report the news." 
In other words, the last tyranny is the tyranny of the propagandists, the 
man who makes our ideas and so controls us. 

Of the power of the press much has already been said and written, 

but no criticism and appreciation of the modern newspaper more subtile 

and searching than that contained in this little volume has yet been 

published. The only other paper on this topic that compares with it is 

a chapter in Hadley's Under-currents in American Politics, "The Seat 

of Power Today." 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



